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COLLECTIVE NO^ES 

There were 350,000 cancer deaths in 
1975, triple the number roM;y years ago. 

The increase in cancer deaths has accel- 
tera ted by about 1 percent per year from 
1933 until i 97 5 when the rate of increase 
jumped 5 percent during the first seven 
months , in this packet we are printing a 
condensed version of an excellent report on 
Cance' and the Workplace, written in lay 
terms by Phyli-s Lehman in Hazard, a news- 
paper published by the Society for Occupat- 
ional and Environments? Health- To subscribe 
to Hazard, write to P0 Box 8303 > Central 
Station, Washington? DC 20005- We plan to run 
an article on the Politics of Cancer Research 
in the next packto 

A recent interview conducted * n Rome 
with the leaders of POL ! SARI 0, the national 
liberation organization of the Democrat c 
Arab Saharan Republic, has been published by 
the Guard an and People’s Translation 
Se r v ■ ce , and is the be s t t : - s t h an d infor- 
mation we have seen on the subject. 

The Saha-an Republic in northern Africa 
is currently fighting to free itself from 
occupation by Morocco and Mauri tan* a, who 
are receiving a*rms from the UcS. and France- 
The two countries moved nco the phosphate- 
rich Saha -a after a November. '975 agreement 
in which the former Spanish colonizers phased 
out t he i f con t **0 i c 

We a^e not repainting the interview as 
many of ou; subscribers receive the publica- 
tions ; n which it was already pointed- If 
you haven't seen the interview, look for it 
in the March 1 7 Guardian or the March 13 • 

News front S n te- rat i or s ; ; published by People's 
Translation Serv ; ce 

Like the bea ; - who c r awls out of the 
cave in spring, it is time to- LNS to c-awl 
out of f ts New York basement and enjoy life 
for five days. Our next packet w«il be 
dated March 27 
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[See packets #747 and 761 for photos and background c ] 

CARTER AND ARTIS WIN NEW TRIAL FOLLOWING 
RECENT N - j - COURT HEARING 

NEW YORK (LNS)--BIack activist Rubin "Hurricane" 
Carter and his co-defendant, John Artis, will re- 
ceive a retrial of their 1967 triple murder con- 
viction by order oi a / to 0 decision by the New 
Jersey State Supreme Courts The March 17 ruling 
charged the prosecution with "withholding of mat- 
erial evidence" which had "substantially prejudiced" 
a fair trial- 

The high court decision came 18 months after 
the only two witnesses to testily against Carter 
and Artis admitted they had lied in exchange for 
leniency on robbery charges pending against them. 

After the original trial judge refused to grant a 
new trial in September, 1974, a nationwide support 
campaign was organized in an attempt to get a new 
trial . 

Artis was surprised with the court ruling - "I 
didn T t expect it," he rold a New York Times reporter- 
"For ten years Rubin and 1 have been telling the 
truth, but Horn 1966 to now everything has been de- 
nied, denied, denied and I didn’t look for any change," 

Carter emphasized that the court ruling didn’t 
alter his feeling about the judicial system- "The 
only thing that has changed," he told LNS in a tele- 
phone interview, "is that 1 dm no longer under an 
illegal conviction of triple liie Now I am in pri- 
son with no sentence at all, 

"The news media gives the impression that every- 
thing is iovey dovey and that John and I are tree," 
Carter continued, "and yet you had to pick up the 
telephone and dial me in prison, didn’t you? 

"The court has said that we were tried illegally, 
so what are we doing in jail?" Carter asked- "What 
we want is Governor Byrne and all the rest of those 
criminals in their coats and ties to obey the law. 

We have not committed a crime and we will not stop 
fighting for our freedom because our freedom hasn’t 
been attained." 

A hearing for bail for the two men has been 
set for March 24 Although the prosecution is 
expected to ask tor d high bail, Ken Knstal of the 
Carter-Artis Defense Committed said that "It was a 
very strong decision by the supreme Court" which he 
felt would make d string *_ase tor lower bail 

Under state law d retrial has to be offered to 
the defendants within 90 days of the court order - 
"We would like to go as soon as possible," said 
Kristal, "and the prosecution says thai they are 
ready so the whole thing may start m as soon as a 
month . " 

Indications are that m the new trial the state 
will no longer maintain that Carter and Artis were 
the gunmen the night of the killings but that they 
acted as look-outs during the shootings- Carter has 
referred to this strategy as "an attempt to reframe 
us after their original frame fell apart," 


officer offered favorable treatment to Alfred Bello 
in exchange for testimony against Artis and Carter. 

Bello, on parole at the time, admitted on the 
October, 1966 tape to a burglary the night of the 
murders and that he had stolen money from the cash 
register of the Lafayette Bar after the murders were 
committed * Arthur Dexter Bradley, who was with Belle 
when the police arrived at the Lafayette Bar, was 
facing eight robbery charges at the time. 

On the tape, Lt * Vincent DiSimone tells Bello": 
"Here me now I assure you 1 will go to the top 
people in the state of New Jersey* I promise you 
this." 

At the 1966 trial both Bello and Bradley said 
that they had not been offered deals in exchange for 
their testimony » The prosecution also said no deals 
had been made. 

Although Bradley faced a possible 70 years in 
prison for the burglary charges against him, he 
served only three years before being paroled* Charge 
against Bello were dropped- 

In 1973 a legal aid lawyer in New Jersey became 
interested m the case and began an investigation to 
find Bello and Bradley-, After a year-long search 
they were found and both gave a statement to die 
New York Times admitting they had lied at the origins 
trial in exchange for favors concerning charges agair 
them Both said they had refused to come forward 
earlier because they feared perjury charges. 

Bello and Bradley, both white, also said in their 
1974 recantations that detectives questioning them 
made racist remarks concerning Carter, actively 
involved m the civil rights struggle, and Artis. 
Bello also said he was offered the $10,500 reward 
for his testimony but that he never received it. 

"People have to see this case right," Carter 
told LNS . "The question people should be asking is 
’Why is this man in jail in the first place?’ I was 
put in jail, framed on this murder charge, because 
I dared speak out in 1964 and 1965 and say that black 
people — all people — have the right to defend them- 
selves against police brutality and all brutality. 

"What people got to do is figure out who is the 
victim and who is the criminal in this situation. 
Once we start to do that we’ll see that you are the 
victim and I am the victim and they are the criminals 
and that they don’t have to obey the laws because the 
make the laws. 

"1 have faith that once people identify the 
real problem, then they will go ahead and try to 
seek a solution- People aren’t stupid but they are 
kept ignorant of the way things are because the 
media does their thinking for them-, 

"But people are becoming less trustful of the 
government and the media- And that is a waking up, 
when you don’t trust the government any more- How 

can you believe in something that don’t belive in 

7 !! 

you: 


Lawyers for Carter and Artis attacked the state’s 
new version of the killings and said that given the 
"suppression ot evidence, perjury and deceit" 
surrounding the prosecution* s case "we tail to see 
why they (Carter and Artis) should have to go through 
the pain and anxiety of another trial " 


The suppressed e 
which a Pasaic County 


vidence was 
, New Jersey 


a 60-minute tape on 
police lieutenant 
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[To contribute, or for more information, contact 
the Hurricane Fund, 565 5th Ave,, rm. 721, New 


York, N.Y. 10017 or call (212L 986-92QQ 

** ********** ******* *** **** **** * * ** ** * * ** **** ** 


"I don't want -people to get off on this new trial 
stuff- still in jail illegally . - , , There are 
no congr adulations because we're still fighting 

— Rubin Carter, March 18,1976 
March 20 ? 1976 
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SUIT DEMANDS RELEASE OF FUNDS TO FEED 

500,000 MOTHERS, INFANTS AND CHILDREN 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The Food Research and Action Com- 
mittee (FRAC), a public interest group ■ n New York, 
filed suit against the Ford Adm ? n ; st -at on on March 
3 for its refusal to ^eiease $1A0 m- . » * on tor sup- 
plemental food for 500,000 undernour * shed infants, 
children, and pregnant and nursing mothers 

The $ 1 40 miil‘on impounded by the Ford Adm n*$- 
t r at -on is pa " 1 of $300 nv ( 1 * on Congress approved 
overwhelming last 0ctobe r , over P-'es^dent Ford's veto, 
for the Special Supplemental Food Prog'- am for Women, 
infants and Ch ld"en (WIC P r og^am) The program oper- 
ates through state agencies, hosp-tals and c f s n • cs 
whrch -ssue vouchers to the pa r r 'C \ pant s, enabling 
them to buy as much h « gh protein food (such as milk 
and infant formulas) as they need 

The program was or-ginaliy approved by Congress 
•n August, 1972, bur did not get underway unt « Feb- 
ruary, 1974, when a lawSu’t forced the N xon Adm'niS- 
t r a t 1 on to begin the program Currently 550,000 women, 
■nfants and children pa" tic pate 1 n WiC, but the 
1975 Ch Id Nutrition B M app^opr ated money enabling 
the pa r t 1 c » pa t • on ot 500,000 mo^ e peop 1 e 

So far, however, none of these 500,000 people 
have receded any of the funds, the FRAC So ! t contends^ 
The Fo-d Adm n-staton attacked the W » C p'Og^am as 
inflationary du r ng the Senate vote ‘ a s t October, 

But Senator George McGovern, who heads the Senate 
Select Corrim tree on Nut^t-on, has objected, contend- 
ing that the money >s spent only on food (the states 
pay for adm-.nistrat ng) and that the program only 
begins to meet the needs of under nou r 1 shed peop*e «n 
t he U S 

Applaud ng the FRAC Su t > McGcve r n sa»d, "Hun- 
dreds o f thousands of women, ch *dren arid intents 
i nc 1 ud - nq the unborn for which the Pre.-'dent othe"- 
w se professes so much cone: n — w. f i be dep ri ved of 
es s en t • a i r»u t r i t * on by the 1 m pound ment as pa"t 

of the Adm > n » s t r a f on 1 s attempt to courter the 
Reagan threat and appease the ext erne right." 

Est mates of the numbe r of "cndernoo* •shed" people 
in the U S vary greatly due to disagreement o v e' 
the team's mean 1 ng A recent study by two pofesso^s 
at the U n t v e r s * t y of C a ! i f o ' n » a , howe v e f , 1 r d ; c a t ed 
that 2 I m I 1 1 on children »n the U S we* e so under- 
nourished that there was danger ot mp roper b'a-n 
dev e I opme n t 

B^ain development du'ing the f 1 s f . yea' of a 
child's 1 • f'e *s crucid 5 , Stephan'e Harvey of the 
Children's Fund emphasized Unde ' nou shrnen t among 
children also effects th e>r physical development 
and susceptability to d-s eases; ’ t s dangers to: 
pr eg nan t wome n < nc ! ude m* sea: r tage , mate- r- , t y death, 
and a h > gh 1 nc 1 dence of babies we=gh-ng less than 
5 and 1/2 pounds 

One of the A6 p'a<nt-ffs ;n the FRAC c»ass action 
suit -s an i 8-mon t h old child f ' om Henderson, North 
Carolina whose def'C-ency 'S desc-' 5 bed as a border- 
1 1 ne case of kwash>o r ko r in ths f ina ! stage before 
star vat - on, the c.h-ld develops a potbelly, pigment 
change and total lethargy Kwashiorkor *s usually 
found only - n underdeveloped count "es. The ch«ld, 
George Kurham, was den.ed parfc pat <on in the W ! C 
prog r am, the suit contends, because funds had been 
impounded „_o 


[See #772 for background on Mozambique’s recent 
trade cut-off with Rhodesia*] 

U*N„ TO SEND AID TO MOZAMBIQUE; 

MOVE BOLSTERS BLOCKADE AGAINST RHODESIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The United Nations Security 
Council voted 15-0 March 17 to send economic aid to 
Mozambique to help that country maintain its recent 
blockade agamst the white minority regime In neigh- 
boring Rhodes i a . The United Nations has maintained 
economic sanctions against the minority regime 
smee 1968, three years after Rhodesia unilaterally 
declared independence from Britain. 

Mozambique closed its border with Rhodesia 
on March 3, a move which has further isolated the 
regime, now confronted with a rapidly growing 
national liberation movement. 

The unanimous Security Counci 1 vote came on 
the same day that Mozambican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Joaquin Chissano addressed the UN body* 

"The application of economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, the closure of the borders and the sus- 
penson of all forms of communication with that 
country -- all have had heavy effects on some funda- 
mental sectors of the economy of Mozambique," said 
Chissano, who went on to describe the history of 
Mozambican dependence on Rhodesia and South Africa 
when < r was a Portuguese colony. 

"Under Portuguese domination our ports and the 
whole complex of our means of communication were 
ded cated to the service of Rhodesia and South Afric 
0u r agrcu'ture as well as our industry was re- 
served to supply raw materials and fuei to those 
count" es. . „ .Our country was the natural market for 
South African and Rhodesian products, especially in 
the food sector, 

"F*nally, our manpower was exported in degrad- 
ing cond ■ tions to the mines as well as to the agri- 
cultural and cattle exploration farms in South Afric 
and Rhodesia, eventually constituting, with whatever 
such migrants posted back, one of the main sources 
of means of payment for Mozambique." 

Chissano said Mozambique would require $57 mi I - 
1 or th-s year to make up for economic, losses result 
;ng from the trade cut-off with Rhodesia. Much of 
the country’s port and railway facilities are idled 
or severely cut down because of the blockade. And, 
said Chissano, about 80,000 Mozambican workers who 
are Rhodesia "run the risk of losing their em- 
ployment „ th:s will mean that their families in 
Mozambique will lose their source of maintenance, 
w rh the social and economic disruption that w * 1 1 
follow In the i r I 1 ves * 

Bui Ch*ssano emphasized that n.s . r vc;rc : e!t 
the sacrifices we^e necessary, "We In Mozambique 
belie', e that our liberation will not be complete 
wh ; le other brother peoples in Africa and in other 
pa:ts of the world continue to be dominated, humil- 
iated and exploited. 

"We shall therefore not fail to support the 
people or Zimbabwe [renamed Rhodesia by European 
settlers] * n their struggle unt'M victory is won." 
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INTERNATIONAL AID FOR RECONSTRUCT INC? LAOS 


harvesting on the Plain of Jars. 


by George Hildebrand 

(Editor's note: This article was first published 
In US/Indochina Report, a new publication by the In- 
dochina Resource Center and the Friends of Indochina 
Organizing Committee. The author, George Hildebrand, 
is co-director of *the Washington-based Indochina Re- 
source Center.) 

WASHINGTON 1 (LfcJS /US -Indochina Report)— A broad 
group of countries have joined in an international 
effort to aid the hard pressed Laotian economy — with 
the United States noticably absent- 

So far China has provided trucks, ^the Soviet 
Union has donated fuel and Cuba is constructing an 
airfield. The German Democratic Republic has sent 4 
tons of milk and two tons of blankets.* Amon'g U.S. al- 
lies, Japan gave water pumps and farm tools, Austral- 
ia transported refugees and the Netherlands contrib- 
uted six tons of medical supplies. 

In January, Yugoslavia offered important techni- 
cal assistance and the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea promised ’’as much aid as possible.” 

Despite reconstruction tasks of their own, Viet- 
nam has given fuel and road construction aid, while 
Cambodia has contributed rice and the use of port fa- 
cilities at Sihanoukville. In addition, private Amer- 
ican organizations such as the American Friehds Ser- 
vice Committee and the Mennonites have been providing 
assistance • 

Dependency, Blockade, 'and War 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Laos, estab- 
lished on December 3, 1975, has economic problems 
which stem largely from past dependency of the former 
Royal Lao Government upon U.S. aid. During 1975, 

while the economy of the liberated areas advanced 
significantly (including increases in rice yields and 
a 40 per cent jump in pharmaceutical production), the 
Royal Government remained tied to Thailand, and tot- 
ally dependent on U.S. aid. 

Last summer, the U.S. abruptly terminated all aid 
to Laos, and last fall Thailand imposed an economic 
blockade--the most recent in a series of hostile ac- 
tions against Laos. 

Consequently, American journalists began in De- 
cember to report shortages of major food items. Can- 
ned milk, primarily given to children, was selling 
at $2 a can; pork and fresh vegetables grew scarce; 
eggs sold at $2.40 a dozen. Gasoline cost $10 a gallon 
— -in one of the world's 25 poorest nations. 

Furthermore, the country's productive base was 
badly damaged by the war. A United Nation's survey 
team found that the 70,000 buffaloes of pre-war times 
in Xieng Khouang Province no longer exist. In another 
area of the Plain of Jars precisely one wall was found 
still standing. The Plain of Jars was leveled by the 
U.S. in intensive bombings between 1964 and 1969. 

War also left nearly 25 per cent of Laos’s 3.2 
million people refugees, and basic tools like shovels 
are completely lacking to help them start over again 
as they return to their original home areas. 

Rice production is hampered by tons of unexplod- 
ed bombs and grenades. In January the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reported 20 people killed during recent 
PAGE ~3 LIBERATION N'ews Service 


1 Self-Help Programs 

One reason for the extensive international 
assistance is the evidence that the country is 
making considerable efforts itself. In a New 
Year’s speech Premier Keyson Phomvihan called 
upon workers to "boost production," and upon 
peasants to "expand the acreage of dry-season 
rice growing." 

Speculation p.n rice and meat is strictly for- 
bidden. The government also promotes the "kum ton 
aeng" concept--f inding solutions with local tal- 
ent and materials. Thus, fuel is rationed, and in 
the cities people are growing vegetables. 

In other measures, the government is encour- 
aging 400,000 minority people, who formerly moved 
from place to place cultivating small forest plots, 
to adopt a stationary agriculture. The government 
is also trying, with some success, to persuade 
Laotians who have left the country to return home. 

Relations With th*e U.S. 

From the time thfe U.S. first intervened in 
tne Lao revolution on the side of the French in 
1953, nearly two and a half billion dollars were 
channeled to the successive right-wing regimes. 
Thesfe U.S* aid grants financed ultra-conservatives 
in power, sustained secret CIA-organized armies, 
and made thfe U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (USAID) the second biggest employer in 
Laos . 

Their real objectives, onfe U.S. official ad- 
mitted during the bitter anti-USAID struggle in 
Laos last June, was "not to improve the life of 
the ordinary Laotians, but to help support the 
country's ant i -Communis t forces." Now th*e U.S. no 
longer supports the Lao currency and last August 
cancelled its scheduled contribution to the Nam 
Ngum hydroelectric project. The German Federal Re- 
public has recently promised 35 million deutsch- 
marks , which along with past contributions from 
other countries, will enable the project to con- 
tinue. 


Vice-premier Nouhak Phoumsavan, on January 
30, stated his "hope that the United States will 
participate in the healing of the wounds of war." 

Failure of th‘e U.S. to tespond '-could have ser- 
ious effects on futurfe U.S. -Lao relations. Lao of- 
ficials indicated in December tb U.S. congression- 
al representatives visiting Vientiane that, should 
the emergency pass without substantivb U.S. assis- 
tance, they will be forced to regard such indif- 
ferance to Laos’s needs as a significantly un- 
friendly act, 

* * * 

(For information on subscribing to the month- 
ly US/Indochina Report, write to them care of the 
Friends of Indochina Organizing Committee, 120 
Maryland Avenue N.E. , Washington, D.C. 20002.) 
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[See graphics.] 

PRESS OPERATORS AT WASHINGTON POST 
CONTINUE STRIKE DESPITE MAJOR SETBACKS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Striking press operators at the 
Washington Post are continuing to maintain their five 
month long picket lines there, but the large Washington 
daily has apparently won the first round — to isolate 
the operator ’s union and chop away at the position of 
other unions at the paper. 

The post won a significant victory on February 15 
when the mailer* s union reluctantly signed a new con- 
tract with the paper, and three other unions that had 
walked out in support of the press operators in early 
October began to return to work. 

A spokesperson for the union said on March 18 that 
the 170 strikers were determined to maintain their 
24-hour picket line at the Post building. With them on 
the picket line are 35 Newspaper Guild members and 25 
members of other craft unions who are continuing to 
support the strike. Also joining the strikers are sup- 
porters that have rallied from the Washington community. 
But the Post has succeeded in continuing to publish 
with the use of strike-breakers in the press room. 

As part of their new strategy against the Post, 
the press operators and their supporters say they want 
to broaden support for the strike beyond the union it- 
self, and to turn the Post strike into a national issue, 
especially in other union locals throughout the country. 

As the first step in broadening their support, 
they set up a strike action committee composed mainly 
of families of the strikers. One of the committee's 
first actions was a candlelight march of several hun- 
dred people to the home of Kathleen Graham, the wealthy 
publisher of the Post. Strongest on the minds of the 
marchers was the suicide death of John Clauss. A press 
operator for 19 years, Clauss committed suicide Feb- 
ruary 10 because of the difficult strike, his wife 
said . 

The press operators have little hope of finding 
jobs elsvhere c When many applied to six other news- 
papers for jobs, they found themselves effectively 
blacklisted. Complaints have been filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board against two Baltimore 
papers after they refused to hire any strikers from 
the Post. 

The strikers also expect that grand jury indict- 
ments will be handed down in April, charging them 
with damage that occurred to presses when the strike 
began October 1. Supporters of the strikers say they 
will form a national defense committee in order to 
provide legal defense and also to raise what they see 
as the fundamental issues of the strike. 

Strike activists say they will also organize pro- 
tests against the showing of ,f All the President’s Men,’’ 
which is scheduled to open at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington soon. The film focuses on Carl Bernstein and 
Bob Woodward, who, according to the strikers, typify 
the type of reporters who sold them out. 

Post Wants to "Maximize Profits 1 ’ 

Post publisher and major stockholder Kathleen 
Graham revealed the reason for the strike in 1972 
when she told a group of stock market analysts that ’’the 
first order of business is to maximize profits from our 
existing operations,” adding that ’’management does not 
intend to overlook any means of improving a profit. 


We are doing it mainly by cutting costs.” 

The Post’s goal of cutting costs was clear 
throughout contract negotiations that lead up to the 
strike. Management said that it wanted to eliminate 
’’featherbedding,” while the union maintained that 
the Post’s demands would cripple the union’s ability 
to represent the workers and result in a pay cut 
for 70% of the press operators, due to redefining 
overtime . 

In any case, the Post seems to be happy that 
the union it out of the press room. The Post Genera! 
Manager Mark Meagher told the New York Times that 
the paper would save ’’more than $2 million in 1976 
pressroom costs” as a result of the strike — by not 
paying mandatory union overtime, by reducing the 
number of operators on a press, and by changing 
work rules. 

Post Well-Prepared for Strike 

Strikers and supporters point to a sophisticate< 
strike breaking strategy that the Post used against 
the printers. 

— The Post filled top management positions with 
people experienced in crushing unions. A central 
figure was Larry Wallace, the director of labor 
relations, who in previous jobs battled unions at 
the San Jose Mercury and News and the Detroit Free 
Press . 

— 130 management personnel and other non-union 
employees were trained in press operation at 
Southern Production Programs, Inc., a professional 
scab training school run by newspapers in Oklahoma 
City. 

— Publisher Graham courted both Republican 
and Democratic Party leaders, preventing the issue 
of the strike being raised in either of the two 
parties . 

— After the strike began the Post mounted a 
public relations campaign against the press opera- 
tors, claiming that a ’’multi-million dollar rampage” 
of vandalism and arson took place in the press room. 
The Post now claims that damage was $269,000. Manage 
raent brought in Ted Verdick, from the large JJ Thom- 
son Advertising Agency and a former Humphrey public 
relations person, to build the campaign against the 
pressmen . 

— The Post used the alleged pressroom ’’rampage” 
to divide many members of the Newspaper Guild — 
the union of reporters, editors, clerical workers 
and employees in the commercial and advertising 
departments — from supporting the strike. The lack 
of a coordinated bargaining council among the twelve 
different craft unions at the paper significantly 
weakened the Post workers. Craft unions that did 
go out on sympathy strike, or over similar contract 
renewal deadlocks, were eventually forced back to 
work . 

Other craft unions at the paper are clearly 
worried. A member of the mailer’s union, which finally 
settled on a new contract, said, ”I’m not happy 
with our contract. My feeling is that when our con- 
tract is up we’re going to be out in the cold just 
like the pressmen. They don’t like unions at the 
Post. They like quality work, but they don’t want 
unions. ” 

continued on page 10 
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[Note to ed tc.'s: The next packet w ! ‘ I contain an 
article on the po ! i of carce^ ^esearcho See 
also packets #659, 683, and 750 fo" * r format on on 
occupat onai and en, cnrr.enrai cases of cancer, 
and packets #620, 644 and 7 >8 fo* • nf o^mat < on on 
V s ny 1 c h ' o v ■ de ] 

CANCER AND 'Ht WORKPLACE: YOUR JOB CAN K i LL YOU 

'Eait:r*r <-: r e: Th e f-ll:wmg article by 
Fhyl.is Lehrra^i :s repr ft zm xhe first issue 

of Hazard^ a paper fobhehid by the Society 
for Cccupo f : ; >r ;■ i a nd E<~ \ r ?wne n f u l Rea 7 th / 

"Cance- - r ' r he j ast quarter ot the century 
can be con: de^ed a -.oc a* d beese*' a d sease 
whose cause and *.cm v c’ a e ' cored n the techno- 
logy and economy cr c. so: ety " 

--D Umbc to Sal r ot . cf the 
Na : c n a - C a r : e ■ n = x x c i e 

NEW YORK IH626 d/cNb) -- At present rates, 
some 53 m *1 on peop-e new « v ng n th : country 
- one n eve y t:*. ■ pe-* - w . ' event u a My get 

cance.' A g^Ow rg n^mbe a-e beg»-nn«r,g tq ask. 

How does my job de f e-m-ne whethe.-’ Jt *: be one ’ n 
f’ou r ? 

The • n k be r ^eer cance-' and the 'wc w Kp k ace 
has been known s nee 7 75 when an Eng I sh Surgeon, 
S ' Pe^c v-a 1 Pot', epo 'ed on the h gh 'ate of 
sc .'Ota ! ranee' among London ch-mney sweeps Yet 
today, thousand- c + coke Oven wO'ke'S 1 n the U„S 0 
a r e expo c ed to the are k-nds of c ca « combustion 
by - p' oduc t ^ - a r d a e dy ng o f !u g cance' ar a 
'ate 15 times h ghe-' than r he genera" population* 

D: John Wagcne ■ , d r ec to - of the D - s’on 

of F ■ e ? d Sm.dc- a n d C ! - cal : r « v est ■ gai • c r $ of 
the Nat o^a ' ’ n s t ’ute r o v Occupa: on a* Safety 

and Health (N OSHi, v re c some or he' examples 
from the wc e f - ■ e c c d on c c c l pa t on a I cance". 
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5 n j 9 7 3 , 8 0 y^ar b a 1 1 e ' a *' oma t ' c amines 
we" e found r o cau-e b k adde ; cancer among German 
dye wO'ke'S, 11 1 t-pu*? a r. os ot Ame ' can wC'ke«'S were 
s t 1 M I • t e f a ; • y r • c - h r. g . r. t hem 1 11 Fitly per cent 
of to'me r employees ar one benz d ne p*ant hare 
developed biadde ta*”ce< 

Twenty- t e yea s at re* asbestos was known 
to cause lung cr r "e and 75 yea's afte* *t was 
i nked to a f a T a t b s or the lung, workers 

;n numerous asbe-tO'- 4 acre? es and ^ elated trades 
we^e I a bo r • n g r. du— t sc t.h.rk ; t b!oued out the 
1 ght An esT.ma'ed 300,000 o 4 the one m' j ■ n on 
cu v 'ent and fore a she :t os workers ■ n this coiin- 
t f y w. U deer c. a n, e 


T ? p of the iceberg 

"in the 200 years since Percival Pott," says 
Wagoner, "the problem of occupational cancer has 
become mo*~e ser,ous ? more subtle and more perva- 
sive," 5 n fact, the full impact of occupational 
cance" ?s just beginning to be feltc Early in 
1975 it was recognized that viyl chloride - a chem- 
ical crucial to the manufacture of convenience plas- 
tics - ,s a potent k 1 1 l er o 

Once thought so harmless it was considered for 
use as an anesthetic, vinyl chloride was found to 
cause eng iosarcoma , an extremely rare form of liver 
cancer Ip the year following the report of three 
deaths # "om angiosarcoma In one vinyl chloride poly 
me'zat on p ; art, 29 additional deaths from the dis 
ease we"e documented among workers in the U 0 S 0 and 
nine othe" count r es, Because the plastics industry 
s e y young, scientists agree that these 

deaths 'ep^esent only the "tip of the iceberg 0 " 

The question remains: how big is the whole ice- 
be* g cf occupational cancer? The World Health Organ- 
za- 'j- estimates that between 75 and 80 per cent ol 
all calces have environmental causes, but no one 
k , . /vi how much occupational exposures contribute 
tc these "environmental" cancers^ 

L kew - e, no one knows how many workers are 
exposed ic carcinogens (cancer causing substances) , 
largely because no one is certain just how many 
chem cais a*e m use today. (There are 3 million 
known chemcals, but this mind-boggling list in- 
cludes many ra'e substances, as well as many that 
a r e no l onger y sed ) 

The-e -s one figure that is frightening en- 
ough, Mo • e ther ,400 of the 14,000 substances on 
N OSH = To> ' c Substances List have shown some evi- 
dence o* be ■ ng neoplastic, or causing new cell 
growths n humans or animals. But again, there is 
no way of knowing which of these are important in 
c : : r. ona exposure 0 

A Complex Disease 

wnat causes cancer? Under the right conditions, 
probably many things . Known human carcinogens In- 
clude uMmamo let and ionizing radiation and such 
chem or combination or chemicals as nitrosari- 

icme peMC-des, and combustion products 
( I r> c * l d n g tobacco smoke'. Seme viruses are known 
r.c cause cance? »n anlmcls and are thought to be the 
culprits * o some human cancers as well . Numerous 
othe- t aaoM - genetic makeup, the body's immune 
system., ho*mcr,es. diet, and widespread use of med- 
: cat cm>s * may ai ! : affect development of cancer* 

Cance*' '-caus * ng stimuli induce an abnormal cell 
growth that, at f-'r-st may be reversible, but ’later 
becomes ' *' -• e • e r - s I b e and finally me" gnant * spread- 
ing t h eugheut the af fected organ c r.d probabl y to 
other pa*' ir s ct the body., 1 ’We are now learning an 
jmporaca-i. lesson," says Dr, Emmanuel Farber of the 
Temp S e Uv.e^ Jy School of Medicine. "Net only 
car. en, • 'C-Tenral substances trigger abnerma cell 
growth T he y can also determine whether or not a 
new cel! g row t b become s ma M gr a n t * 1 1 

;; n occupational cancer, there is usually a 
long later t period between first exposure to a 
ca-'t regen and development of the disease* This per- 
j rr 4 -'.-'•.7 r * — . ;o to 50 or more years, but aver- 
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ages about 20. (!n some cases, such as in skin can- 
cer caused by exposure to tar pitch, the latent 
period can be as short as two years.) 

Since countless new substances have been in- 
troduced into the workplace because of technologi- 
cal changes »n the last 25 or 30 years, the real 
story of occupational cancer has yet to unfold. 

“In coming decades, we'll have to cope with the 
consequences of our failures to protect workers in 
the past and simultaneously have to protect work- 
ers of the future," says Dr. Irving Selikoff, dire- 
ctor of the Environmental Services at the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine in New York City* 

Although occupational cancer usually results 
from l^ng exposures to certain substances, even 
very br ef exposures can trigger the cancer process. 
Selikoff c-tes a study of more than 250 asbestos 
workers exposed at least 25 years ago to heavy con- 
centrations of asbestos for three months or less fl 
Their death ^ate from lung cancer proved to be 
three and a half t *mes the expected. "A worker 
could be exposed heavily to asbestos for even 
one day and conceivably develop cancer much later 
\ n life as a result of that exposure," explains 
Sel;koff\ "He may have been exposed for only one 
day, but h«s Jungs continue to be exposed to the 
asbestos depos » s . " 

Although the-e are some promising new labor- 
tor-y procedures for rapid testing of substances 
for ca rc . ■ nogen i ty , the only accepted proof is In- 
duction of cance" *n experimental animals* This 
is time consuming and expensive* 

So»ie Hazardous Occupations 

The occupational cancer picture becomes more 
alarming as new studies add yet other groups of 
workers to the list of those at high risk of can- 
cer Sc-ent'st^ attending a recent international 
conference on occupational cancer reported some 
of the latest ■research findings on the following 
g roups ; 

Operating r oom personnel . People exposed to 
trace amounts of anesthetics in operating rooms 
get cancer - especially leukemia and lymphoma - 
1,3 to 2 times as frequently as medical personnel 
who do not work r n operating rooms, according to 
a nationwide survey by N S OSH and the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists,, Dr Thomas Corbett 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, found cancer rate t Uv ee times 
higher T han expected among 621 nurse anesthetists 
he stud edn Two children born to anesthetist w ho 
had worked during pregnancy also developed cancer. 

Chem ca l workers , Bi s-chloromethyl ether, an 
alkylating agent used in various Industrial syn- 
thesis processes, ranks high among potent carcino- 
gens in the workplace. A recent N30SH study of 
136 men in a plant producing an ion-exchange resins 
showed that rhose exposed to BCME for five years 
or more have nine times the rate of lung cancer as 
the general wh ; te male population. 

Rubber workers , Through a program negotiated 
by the United Rubber Workers Union and four major 
rubber companies, researchers at the University 
of North Ca r ol§na have been investigating causes 
of death among rubber workers during the last ten 
years. Their study has revealed a higher-than- 
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expected number of deaths from cancer In genera! 
and especially high rates of cancer of the stomach, 
colon, and lymphatic and blood forming system. 

Further, within the rubber industry, there 
appears to be a connection between certain cancers 
and specific job exposures. Workers exposed to 
solvents, for example, have three times the risk 
of getting leukemia; those exposed to high levels 
of solvents have a risk five times greater than 
normal. (In past decades, the most commonly used 
solvent in the rubber industry was benzene, which 
other studies have implicated as a cause of leuk- 
emia.) 

The study showed s’miliar relationships be- 
tween lung cancer and employment in the curing 
room; between stomach cancer and rubber processing, 
where workers probably swallow such substances as 
carbon black; and between prostate cancer and pig- 
ment blending and batch preparation, where expos- 
ure to cadmium may be high. 

Wood workers . In a study of near I y 300 ,000 death 
records in the State of Washington, Dr. Samuel 
Mil ham of the state Department of Social and Health 
Services found that workers in the wood products 
industry have unusually high rates of certain can- 
cers. Although the types of cancer varied among 
specific occupations, nearly all of the groups 
surveyed - carpenters, loggers, and employees in 
pulp and paper mills and plywood mills - had high 
rates of cancer of the stomach and of the lymph- 
atic and blood-forming systems. These patterns sug- 
gest, says Mil ham, that wood itself, the breakdown 
of wood, or agents used in processing ot treating 
wood contain carcinogens. 

Metal workers . Another part of Mil ham's studv 
revealed a pattern of cancer among Washsngtor 
workers exposed to metals. All ten occupational 
groups selected for study, from boilermakers to 
tool and dye makers, had increased rates of resp- 
iratory cancer. This is not too suprising since 
some metals - such as arsenic, nickel, and chromates 
- are known to cause cancer. 

Four groups - boilermakers, plumbers, struct- 
ural metal workers, and welders - were susceptible 
to urinary bladder cancer, whicfMilham ♦‘hinks may 
be caused by metal excreted in urine. Machinists, 
plumbers, and structural workers showed an in- 
crease Sn cancer of the tongue. Aluminum mill 
workers and sheet metal workers had a high rate of 
pancreatic cancer. Malignant lymphoma was common 
among aluminum mill workers and plumbers. Mil ham 
suspects that cancers among aluminum mill workers 
may be caused by coal tar pitch volatiles released 
during aluminum refining rather than exposure to 
the metal . 

Vinyi chloride workers . Following up on Ital- 
ian studies showing that animals inha 1? ng vinyl 
chloride developed cancers of the lung and brain, a 
as well as of the liver, NI0SH recently surveyed 
more than 1,000 U.S. workers who had been exposed 
to vinyl chloride for at least five years and 
whose first exposure occured at least ten years ago. 
They found h i gher-than-expected rates of lung and 
brain cancer and concluded that "evidence now 
points to vinyl chloride as the causal agent." 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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(See related graphics in packets #767, 754, 741, 

680 and 675) 

THE CIA IN WEST GERMANY: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH EX- AGENT PHILIP AGEE 

‘Editor 1 s note: Recent months have seen the 

publication of lists of CIA agents by leftist publi- 
cations in several countries , The French daily 
n Liberation n has p'ubhshed the identities of 44 
agents; a London publication has printed a list ^f 
56 agents; others have been revealed in Rome s Stock- 
holm and Athens , 

The most recent of these is a list ^f Cl A agents 
now or recently active in West r ermany 3 published in 
February by " Information ... — l nj : rmation Ser- 

vice for the Dissemination of Don-Reported News 3 in 
Frankfurt , Following is an interview Informations- 
Dienst recently conducted with ex -Cl a agent Philip 
Agee* in which he talks about CIA activity m West 
Germany ana the agency r s use of the pressj among 
other things The interview was translated for LNS 
by I nfo rma tion-Dienst ~ ■ 

PHILIP, WHERE IS THE Cl A ACTIVE NOW ? 

Because of the Very important presence or the 
United States m Germany , the CiA has to use several 
covers under which it operates A large number of 
agents are sent to Bonn as diplomatic personnel But 
a lot of them, probably most of them, operated under 
military cover , The biggest CIA station m West 
Germany is very likely located m ane oi the military 
bases in and around Frankturt There die a±so CIA 
units m Berlin and Munich 

WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THESE UNITS' 

The units operating irom the military base are 
often mobile groups, that practice ’ reconnaissance 
ail over the country- They are highly specialized 
technicians who tap phones, monitor mail, check up 
on people, code or decode reports For this reason 
they work m close connection with local governments- 


This function has been taken over by the Internationa 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions • 

Of course, the ClA always proceeds in ^uch a 
way that only a very small number of people hear 
about its interventions, for disclosure would 
destroy the image of authentic political development, 
tor which the CIA depends on its front organizations, 

WHAl ARE THE SPECIFIC CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
THE CIA OPERATES IN WEST GERMANY ? WHO HAS BEEN 
AND IS NOW ESPECIALLY SUPPORTED: 

At ter the second world war, Germany became an 
especially _rucial territory in order to secure 
American interests Both the Christian Democrats 
and the Sc-ial Democratic Party of Germany were sub- 
sidized- As a matter ci fact the CIA needed the infl 
ence ot both big parties in order to be strong and 
secure enough tc hold down and exclude a left oppo- 
sition 

Post-war Germany was one oi the most important 
fields oi operation ior wide-ranging ClA programs to 
shape the intrastructure of the Federal Republic ac- 
cording to pr .-American, anti- communist interests. 
This oi ..curse, aiung with the usual ClA interest in 
what the Soviets are doing* 

WHAl aBOUI THE CIA TODAY? IS THE CIA OUT TO 
DISRUPT IHE ’’NEW LEFT”? 

There is no doubt about it - The CIA is especial 
xy interested in information about soldiers m the 
army ct the Federal Republic with opposing views- 

WHAT aBOUI THE COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GERMAN 
SECREI SERVICE aND THE C I A ' 

As 1 lave mentioned, the CIA closely cooperated 
with the German agencies in bugging of telephones anc 
monitoring man, as well as persons- Cooperation goe 
so iar that certain operations are done by the local 
service in accordance to CIA directives- In turn, 
German agencies cover the CIA operations against 
pr osec ut ion - 


Other units have the special task ct loaning 
contact with organizations and people All the in- 
formation gathered is used to infiltrate into those 
specific organizations and to manipulate them Es- 
pecially m Bonn 5 the ClA will try to reach into the 
Chinese, Cuban, and eastern European embassies, to 
watch their mail and to manipulate when possible - 

THE U ,S. AND THE ClA HAVE BEEEN ACIIVE FOR A 
LONG TIME IN GERMANY- HOW WOULD YOU EVALUATE IHE 
POLITICAL INFILTRATIONS OF THE CiA ACTIVITIES IN 
GERMANY? 

Since the second world w Q r , the aim ot U-S- 
poiicies has been to consolidate the "security 1 ot 
the western world under the leadership of America 
CIA activities serve this design For this reason 
they needed to create governments which would be tor 
the most part friendly to the U.S. , which would be 
anti-commums t ; therefore movements ot opposition 
had to be discredited and crushed Enoits at ail 
levels were made to reach this aim 

Anti-communist labor unions were tor example 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE BRITISH NEWS AGENCY 
REUTERS WAS USED BY THE CIA TO PIACE CERTAIN FALSE . 
NEWS ITEMS IN IMPORTANT NEWSPAPERS - HOW DOES THAT 
WORK? 

Ea^h ClA station pays ^ne or more journalists 
who sign a regular contract with the ClA- They supp. 
CIA stories to agencies and large newspapers as 
authentic news 

It works like this, A contorted piece of news 
is cabled by a ClA unit to Lhe local CIA agent re- 
sponsible tor propaganda- This agent fabricates a 
complete news report and hands it on to the journal- 
ist unde r CiA contract- This journalist puts it 
into his newspaper Once a piece of news has 
appeared in some papers, it is picked up by other 
propaganda agents and distributed world wide with 
the newspaper as a credible oOutce, 

Especially in Chile at the time of Allende, thi: 
method was used to create thousands or ialse and 
slanderous stories which were spread between Chile 
and other countries - 


stafred and massively subsidized by the ClA Na- 
tional and international organizations in which 
there were communists or Soviet representatives were 
isolated, or efforts were made to spilt the opposi- 
tion- It this tactic did not work, a new organiza- 


Whue 1 was working as a ClA agent in Montevide< 
[Uruguay] we had a journalist who supplied CIA news 
to 12 other journalists under contract who get it 
into the press 


tion, this time strictly anti-communist, was founded* 
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CIA, I myself am an object of such false reports „ 
Almost every six weeks some kind of strange story 
pops up intended to destroy my credibility- The 
other week a report spread by a correspondent: of the 
Los Angeles Times stated that I had given the KGB 
[the Soviet intelligence agency] the name of some 
Polish officer spying for the West- The story is 
totally invented but its function is clear - 

HAVE THE RECENT CIA DISCLOSURES CHANGED ANY- 
THING? 

Actual changes of policies and operations depend 
on actual changes in the U.S. In spite of constant 
sensational disclosures, Ford and Kissinger have 
stressed again and again that the CIA has to maintain 
its ability to function; that means that the CIA 
must be able to repeat at any time what it did in 
Chile. The basic politics of the U.S. is the exploi- 
tation of whole nations and for this the CIA is 
absolutely indispensable . 

WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

As long as these politics are not changed from 
within, one can only fight the instruments of such 
politics. That is why the publication of the names 
of CIA agents is important — once they are known they 
have to leave and thus the power of the CIA and its 
capability to set up another Pinochet diminishes 

-30- 

(For more information, write to Informations Tienst, 

6 Frankfurt 1, Homburgers tr . 36, West Germany) 

******&************** ** ********** * * &**&**&***# * 

SIX WOMEN PARAMEDICS IN FRANCE FACE 10 YEAR 
SENTENCES FOR PERFORMING AN ABORTION 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE, France (LNS) — Six women, all 
trained paramedicals and members of the Movement for 
the Liberation of Abortion and Contraception CMLaCJ , 
face up to 10 years in prison for "performing an 
abortion on a minor without her parents’ permis- 
sion." The six, three of whom are charged with il- 
legal abortive and medical practice and three with 
complicity, were indicted in late January under the 
current abortion law that requires a minor to have 
her parents’ permission for an abor tion - 

The indictments stem from an incident last 
October, 1975 m which a young woman who couldn’t 
get her parents’ permission for an abortion contac- 
ted MLAC . The women of MLAC decided to do the abor- 
tion and it was advancing normally when the woman 
became frightened and asked to be taken to the hos- 
pital. The hospital notified her parents and sev- 
eral days later, the woman's father lodged a com- 
plaint against MLAC. 

Although the women of MLAC have been perrorming 
abortions since 1973, these are the first arrests 
for abortion since 1972 when a mother and daughter 
from Bobigny were indicted under the old abortion 
laws. The 1972 indictments prompted a massive sup- 
port campaign that freed the two women and resulted 
in MLAC ’ s formation. 

"Abortion liberated and free of charge," is 
MLAC’s demand, "We are not begging for a just law," 
said MLAC in 1973, "we are fighting for it-" 

But the current abortion "reform" law passed 
in France on January 18, 1975 after an intense 

0 


struggle by women all over the country, has not 
made universally available and free. 

The base hospital cost for an abortion is $150 
and there are usually many additional charges. 

Although all other medical expenses are paid by 
social security, abortion costs are not. Private 
clinics cost from $600-$700 and it is illegal to even 
publish the locations of abortion centers . 

The law only allows abortions to be performed 
up to iO weeks into the pregnancy; hospitals in many 
cities will perform abortions only up to the sixth 
week Some hospitals employ various delaying tactics 
and then tell the woman that she is past the time 
that the abortion can be legally performed. One 
hospital in Aix, for example, imposes a mandatory 
’’period of reflection” during which they give a woman 
reading material to explain how children are "needed 
lor adoption,” 

No follow-up contraceptive information is sup- 
plied to the women, even when abortions are performed. 

The abortion law also includes a 3-year residency 
requirement which excludes many immigrant women — 
usually Arab women — from obtaining legal abortion. 

”It is for all these reasons,” said an MLAC press 
release, "that we of MLAC have decided to continue 
to periorm abortions * These six indictments signify 
that the government will not tolerate that we are 
denouncing the illusory character of these ’reforms’. 

"Also, women in MLAC have discovered the power 
of collective action and solidarity. The government 
would like to put an immediate stop to everything 
that hexps people stand up to the authority of the 
state, the army, etc. They are fooling themselves 
to think that they can do this easily. 

"Ihey are not attacking a few irresponsibles , 
but women who have already forced the voting of 
a new law, and who will not lose what they have won 
together ” 

MLAC History 

A massive support campaign throughout France was 
sparked in 1972, when a young woman who had obtained 
an abortion, and her mother — who had encouraged her-- 
were both arrested and charged with illegal abortion 
prawt: ces - 

MLaC , consisting of a network of groups of women 
throughout France, was formed- Independent of any 
political parties, MLAC’s goals were varied. Some 
groups concentrated on working for the reform of the 
abortion law; others questioned the traditional family 
structure and male-female roles and sought to demystify 
the medical profession. 

Two-month-long workshops by doctors and paramedical 
workers trained women to perform abortions by the 
aspiration method- Almost all the MLAC groups per- 
formed abortions and distributed contraceptive infor- 
mation on demand- When unable to handle the volume 
of abortion requests, MLAC arranged trips to England 
and Holland. 

The six women who were indicted late in January wil 
come to trial sometime this summer, but MLAC has alread 
begun to mobilize support for what they say will be a 
major campaign in the fight for free and available 
abortions — 30 — 

(Thanks to Judith Ezekiel in France for this story.) 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD *** AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS *** MARCH 3 , 1976 - 


from: Zebra Books, 380 Madison Ave 3 , New York, 

N.Y. 10017, 

Zebra Books is a recently formed publishing 
company whose primary goal is to publish works 
written by prisoners «■ The company was formed by 
Frank Earl Andrews, an ex-convict and editor of 
’’Voices From the Big House,” an anthology written 
by Rahway (NJ ) prisoners. 

In coming months Zebra Books will be solic- 
iting novels, autobiographies, essays and short 
fiction. Manuscripts or requests for more infor- 
mation should be sent to Frank Andrews at the 
above ad dr ess - 

* * * 


Depression, and more, 

The conference will be held at the Columbia 
University Teachers College; daycare and sleeping 
accomodations wiix be available. Pre-registration 
is $4 for high income people, $2 for low income . 
Inquiries should be addressed to the above. 

■k -k k 

from: The War Resisters League, 339 Lafayette Sto, 
New York, NY 100i2 - Phone (212) 228 - 0450 , 

We are distributing a 30-minute filmed made 
clandestinely by leftist Indian film makers tfhich 
was recently smuggled into this country. The doc- 
umentary was shot in the state of Bihar between 
March 19 7 a and March 1975 and is about a non-vio- 


from: Vietnam Quarterly, 108 North Mole St. , 
Philadelphia, PA. 19102 

Vietnam Quarterly is a new magazine published 
by the Vietnam Resource Center. The magazine, which 
replaces the Resource Center’s monthly "Thoi Bao 
Ga," contains features on life and reconstruction 
in Vietnam today, analysis of the American involve- 
ment and the direction Vietnamese society is tak- 
ing, and reviews of books and films- The tirst 
issue contains 78 pages and includes a report from 
Saigon by Wiiferd Burchett, a feature on ’’The Last 
Days of the U.S. in Vietnam,” Indochinese refugees 
in the U.S., reorganization of the Vietnamese ec- 
onomy and news and photos from the Vietnam News 
Agency . 

A year’s subscription to Vietnam Quarterly 
is $10, available by writing to the above address. 

* * * 

from: The Great Atalantic Radio Conspiracy, 2743 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md . 21218- Phone: 
(301) 243-6987. 

We are a collective that produces a weekly 
progressive radio show in Baltimore Our ieatures 
and documentaries are also reproduced for use by 
radio stations and organizations throughout the 
country, Our most recent series of tapes include 
features on Portugal, the Socialist Feminist Con- 
ference in 1975, International Women’s Day, the 
Philippines, the independence struggle in Puerto 
Rico and others. 

The tapes are approximately 30 minutes in 
length and are available on cassette or open reel. 
Cassetes are $3.50 for individuals, $5.00 tor in- 
stitutions. Special series prices, rentals and 
time sharing arrangements are available tor radio 
stations. For an annotated catalog of 140 tapes 
on a wide variety of subjects, or for more infor- 
mation, contact the above. 

k k k 

from: Mid Atlantic Radical Historians Organizat” 
tion^ Oo hn Jay College History Dept., 445 
W. 59th St., New York, NY 10019 

We are holding a two-day conference on April 
24 and 25 entitled ’’The Great Depression: Capital- 


lent student movement that has since been banned. 
The soundtrack is in English. Anybody interested 
in booking the film, entitled, "Waves of Revolu- 
tion,” should contact Karl Bissinger at above,, 

k k k 

from: Institute for Local Self-Reliance, 1717 
18th St-, N W , Washington, D 0 C. 20009 0 
Phene (202) 232-4108. 

We are ^publishing a newsletter which will 
serve a loose network of groups and individuals 
working tor decentralization and neighborhood 
power The newsletter, entitled ’’Self-Reliance," 
will have an urban perspective and will include 
how-to articles, reports on successful projects 
and new technologies, resource lists and biblio- 
graphies, The bimonthly newsletter will be $10/ye$r 
but we are sending our first one out free to any- 
one sending a seif-addressed stamped envelope to 
the above 

k k k 

from: Resistance Publications, P,0- Box 116, Oak- 
land , CA , 94604 

We produce and distribute pamphlets, posters, 
newsletters and a re lord concerning resistance in 
Chile and Argentina We publish "Correo de la 
Resisteneia" and "Rebeide,” both official organs 
of the Chilean Movement of the Revolutionary Left 
(MIRj m several languages and publications of 
the Argentine People’s Revolutionary Army (PRT- 
ERP) m Spanish Both are important documents. 

A catalog of our Materials can be obtained from 
the above address - 

k k k 

from: Foundation for the Community of Artists, 

32 Union Square, New York, NY 10003. 

We have published "The Health Hazards Manual 
for Artists," which contains seven articles deal- 
ing with health hazards of people involved in 
artwork, printing, si ikscreening , layout, and 
other areas of media production and arts/crafts 
work There is a special section on the hazards 
of solvents The booklet is being sold in art 
suppxy houses und is also available for $2.50 
postage paid, l r cm the above address- 


ist Crisis/Radical Response. Sessions are open to 
all and include topics such as "The Unemployed 
Movement in the U.S.," Labor Organizing in Europe: 
Communists vs. Fa5C1 g5 s I " ^ Qmen aR d the 
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CANCER -- Continued from page 6 . 

C H 1 oroprer.e workers. Two Russian studies re- 
port increased incidence of lung and skin cancer 
among workers exposed to chloroprene* Chloroprene, 
used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, is a 
chemical similar to vinyl chloride* 

Roofers » An American Cancer Society study of 

6.000 workers exposed to benzo (a) pyrene when ap- 
plying pitch and asphalt to roofs and waterproof i ng 
such items as electrical cable, showed an ncrease 
of cancer deaths* Cancer of the mouth, throat, and 
larynx were most common* 

Coke oven and stee'» workers . Studies of seme 

58.000 workers by the University of Pittsburgh 
showed that coke oven workers are two and a half 
times as likely to die from lung cancer as are other 
steel workers. They also get kidney cancer at 

seven and a halt times the normal rate* More recent 
studies indicate, however, that r.on-oven workers in 
coke plants also are susceptible to kidney and 
prostate cancers and have especially high rates of 
cancers of the digestive system. 

A 1975 study of workers in a large Baltimore 
steel plant revealed high rates of respiratory, 
bladder, and kidney cancer - but these were by no 
means limited to coke oven workers. In fact, the 
most unexpected finding was a significant excess 
of lung cancer among workers in steel finishing 
operations* These findings suggest that cancer- 
causing agents may be more wide-spread in steel 
making than previously thought. 

Beyond the Factory 

T.iere is disturbing evidence that the cancer 
hazard can reach well beyond the factory, endangering 
workers 1 families and other residents of the com- 
munity* For example s numerous cases of mesotheli- 
oma - 3 rare • ancer of the membrance lining the 
lungs or abdominal cavity that can be caused by 
exposure to asbestos - have been reported among 
people who live ; n the same house with asbestos 
workers * 

In a study of three Ohio towns with poly vinyl 
chloride production plants, the Ohio Department 
of Health recently found a high number of birth 
defects - especially of the central nervous system 
“ among newborn and stillborn children and a high 
rate of central nervous system tumors among adult 
men * 

In addition, the high rates of lung cancer 
have been noted among both women and men residents 
of two western cities with copper mining and smelt- 
ing facilities* 

These findings point up the inevitable link 
between the workplace and the general environment. 

As one labor official says, "We're realizing that 
we can no longer distinguish between what goes on 
in the community and what goes on in the shop." 

Towards Prevent i on 

Although the liklihood of contracting cancer 
has steadily increased, the chances of surviving 
it have improved Twenty-five years ago, only one 
in four cancer patients survived five years after 
diagnosis* Today, with early detection and prompt 
treatment, one in three can expect to be alive 
in five years. But while there has been dramatic 
improvements in the treatments of certain cancers 
such as leukemia, t h ere has been little progress 
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on such major killers as respiratory and digestive 
system cancers - both commonly associated with 
occupational exposures . 

The best hope, therefore, lies in prevention. 
And prevention can take may forms: identification 
and surveillance of high-risk groups; regulation 
of exposures through enforcement of standards or 
finding alternatives to hazardous substances; and 
training programs to inform workers of risks and 
precaut i ons . 

Unfortunately, research into occupational 
cancer is still in its infancy. "Almost everything 
we know now about occupational cancer comes from 
counting dead bodies," says Dr. J. William Lloyd, 
director of N I OSH 1 s Office of Occupational Health 
Surveillance and Biometrics. 

One currently available method of cancer pre- 
vention is through aggressive screening programs. 

But even where cancer was discovered early and 
treatment started, survival rates are still poor. 

"In general, the finest screening program is only 
capable of detecting a small number of lung cancer 
cases,"Mount Sinai's Dr. Selikoff says. The only 
real solution, Selikof f says, is to clean up the 
workplace for all workers and to find better methods 
for diagnosing and treating cancer* 

"We have to take the point of view that we 
can control carcinogens," says Dr. Eula Bingham of 
the University of Cincinnati School of Medicine. 

"Vie can't accept a certain level of exposure and 
then find it's too high." 

Sheldon Samuels, director of health, safety 
and environmental affairs for the AFL-CtO's in- 
dustrial Union Department put the matter another 
way, saying bluntly, "It comes down to the quest- 
ion who shall live and who shall die* We simply 
cannot continue to build industries around toxic 
substances . " 

“30- 
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WASHINGTON POST STRIKE, continued from page A..... 

Other newspapers' union locals are also findinc 
themselves squeezed. Members of Local 31 of the 
same press operators' union in Baltimore turned 
down a contract offer March 1 by the Baltimore Sun. 
The offer was described by local president Bob 
Stallings as "just like the Post's. We can't work 
under it." 

In fact, the Post had sent its director of labc 
relations, Larry Wallace, up to Maryland to help 
the Baltimore paper prepare for the contract talks. 
Negotiations continue, but many Baltimore press 
operators have expressed fear of a strike because 
of events at the Washington Post. 

-30- 
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BIBLICAL SPOOKS? 

"Intelligence is a very old activity. Moses set 
two spies from each tribe to spy out the land of 
Canaan. Joshua sent two spies into Jericho, where 
they spent thenight in a harlot's house and then wet 
down out of the town on a rope over the wall." 

--former CIA Director William Colby 
March 20, 197& end copy, begin graf i 







TOP RIGHT : Kissinger, 


CREDIT: TIM 


TOP LEFT: One of almost 30 press operators 
arrested for sitting in in George Meany’s 
office. They were demanding that the 
AFL-CIO give more meaningful support to 
the Post strike. 

' GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 

CREDIT: Chip Berlet/LNS 


SECOND LEFT: John Artis, along with co- 
defendant Rubin ’’Hurricane" Carter, was 
granted a new trial by the N.J. State 
Supreme Court on March 17. The two men 
were sentenced to triple life in 1967. 

» goes With story on page 1. 


THIRD LEFT : Liberation fighter and child. 
CREDIT: Resist/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: B. Plymptoh/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT : Under the table. 
CREDIT: Paul Zelinsky 
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